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Integration  of  deaf-blind  persons  into  the  social  and  professional  activities 
of  modern  society  is  a relatively  new  aspect  of  the  progress  being  made  in  recent 
years  in  overcoming  the  severity  of  the  dual  handicap  of  deafness  and  blindness. 

It  has  only  been  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  that  a small  group  of  deaf- 
blind  individuals  in  the  United  States  have  established  themselves  as  outstanding 
examples  of  success  socially  and  professionally,  thus  setting  new  goals  in  the 
education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf-blind  and  stimulating  an  accelerated 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  deaf-blind  on  an  international  level. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  combined  disabilities  of  deafness  and  blindness 
constitute  one  of  the  most  severe  handicaps  known  to  educators  and  workers  in 
rehabilitation.  The  loss  of  both  sight  and  hearing  poses  unique  problems  of 
communication  and  mobility  and  other  personal  skills  that  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  essential  and  necessary  for  intelligent  and  active  participation  in 
the  normal  interchange  of  everyday  affairs.  Sight  and  hearing  are  the  two 
primary  senses  through  which  an  individual  gleans  knowledge  of  his  environment  and 
its  activities;  and  when  these  two  senses  are  drastically  curtailed  or  completely 
lost,  the  individual's  learning  processes  are  inhibited,  and  the  world  he  lives 
in  literally  shrinks.  To  overcome  the  limitations  thus  imposed  requires  maximum 
use  of  remaining  faculties,  and  a greater  effort  on  the  part  of  both  the  deaf- 
blind  individual  and  those  who  live  and  work  with  him.  In  a majority  of  cases, 
deaf-blind  individuals  either  lack  speech  or  have  very  limited  use  of  it,  and 
this  added  limitation  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  express  their  wants  and 
needs  spontaneously. 

Human  beings  are  social  beings,  and  despite  loss  of  sight  and  hearing, 
deaf-blind  people  have  as  great  a need  for  social  interaction  as  anyone  else. 
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SKill  in  moMlity  a variety  of  co»uni=ation  methods  are  definite  assets 

in  improvins  social  contacts  and  in  broadening  participation  in  social  activities. 
Early  and  continuous  exposure  to  social  situations  help  to  enlarge  the  deaf- 
blind  person's  perspectives  on  vhat  is  required  of  him  by  society,  and  also  help 
to  develop  confidence  and  acceptable  behavior  patterns.  Such  exposure  should 
include  as  many  facets  of  social  participation  as  possible,  including  recreational 
and  creative  activities,  and  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  education  and 
rehabilitation  processes  for  the  deaf-blind.  A vide  range  of  social  activities 
assists  in  emotional  grovth  and  the  development  of  initiative  and  motivation. 

Because  of  the  unique  nature  of  this  handicap  and  the  problems  associated 
vith  it.  deaf-blind  people  have  a greater  dependence  on  the  assistance  of  others 
for  acquiring  infomatlon  and  establishing  standards  for  personal  initiative, 
independence  for  a deaf-blind  person,  hovever  veil  adjusted,  is  relative;  for 
most  effective  living,  he  vill  often  require  the  assistance  of  other  people 
to  overcome  the  daily  problems  peculiar  to  deafness  and  blindness.  Services 
must  often  be  on  a one-to-one  basis,  particularly  in  communication.  Although 
today  there  is  a graving  number  of  aids  and  devices  vhich  deaf-blind  people 
can  use  to  attain  a measure  of  independent  living,  and  a greater  supply  of 
available  reading  materials  to  keep  them  informed,  even  the  most  highly  trained 
and  motivated  deaf-blind  person  frequently  needs  the  services  of  volunteers, 
interpreters,  and  guides  in  order  to  function  at  the  maximum  degree  of  efficien- 
cy. vhether  on  a domestic,  vocational,  or  professional  level.  In  the  United 
States,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  there  has  been  a marked  increase  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  services  being  provided  for  the  deaf-blind,  vhich  has  been 
reflected  in  a corresponding  number  of  deaf-blind  persons  vho  have  developed 
their  abilities  to  a high  degree-some  of  vhom  have  already  attained  college 
diplomas  and  entered  professional  careers,  and  others  vho  are  currently  studying 
at  the  college  level.  This  should  make  it  apparent  that  improvements  in  educa- 
tional. rehabilitation,  a.nd  other  services  has  a direct  effect  on  upgrading  the 
deaf-blind  population  as  a vhole,  and  of  increasing  possible  opportunities  for. 
self-expression  and  assimilation  into  society.  But.  as  I have  already  indicated 
even  the  most  successful  deaf-blind  persons  vho  are  presently  employed  in  various 
professional  areas,  cannot  function  at  their  best  vithout  relying  on  the  assistance 

of  others. 
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Currently  the  range  of  professional  opportunities  for  the  highly  trained 
deaf-blind  in  the  United  States  is  limited,  chiefly  because  potential  areas  for 
employment  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  analyzed.  We  now  have  deaf-blind  persons 
employed  as  computer  programmers,  program  analysts,  educators,  and  counselors. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  these  professional  workers  have  secretaries,  assist- 
ants, or  coworkers  who  assist  them  in  their  daily  work.  It  is  very  probable 
that  this  will  always  be  necessary  because  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
loss  of  sight  and  hearing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  successful  deaf-blind  persons  in  professional 
careers  are  socially  more  adaptable  than  most  deaf-blind  persons,  because  of 
their  greater  knowledge  and  versatility,  and  the  broader  perspectives  of  life 
they  acquire  in  their  work.  But  they  are  not  wholly  free  from  occasional 
feelings  of  isolation  caused  by  their  dual  disabilities.  Feelings  of  isolation 
and  loneliness  are  common  to  all  deaf-blind  persons,  but  the  well-adjusted 
individual  experiences  this  less  than  others  because  he  is  more  flexible  in 
his  attitudes  and  can  adjust  to  using  his  mentaJL  and  intellectual  capacities 
to  the  fullest. 

I believe  that  integration  of  the  deaf-blind  person  on  the  social  and 
professional  levels  depends  for  success  on  a combination  of  factors;  the 
individual's  overall  personality;  flexibility  to  adjust  to  changing  conditions 
and  situations;  and  whether  the  individual  lives  and  works  in  a compatible 
socisil  climate  that  has  a realistic  understanding  of  his  needs  and  an  appreci- 
ation of  his  abilities.  It  is  important  for  the  deaf-blind  individual  to 
know  his  limitations  as  well  as  his  potentials;  and  it  is  equally  important 
that  people  who  associate  with  him  have  a similar  understanding. 

In  summary,  from  ray  own  experience,  I would  like  to  make  the  following 
suggestions  for  the  integration  of  deaf-blind  people: 

1.  During  formative  years,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  the 
deaf-blind  person's  total  personality  through  education  eind  exposure  to  a 
variety  of  social  experiences. 
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2.  Deaf-blind  persons  should  learn  as  many  methods  of  communication  as 
possible  so  that  they  can  adapt  themselves  confidently  to  situations  which  may 
arise. 


3.  Deaf-blind  persons  should  be  encouraged  to  exercise  their  own  initiative 
whenever  possible.  Independence  of  thought  and  action  should  be  encouraged. 

In  the  final  analysis,  integration  will  depend  largely  on  individual 
attitudes.  The  deaf-blind  person  should  be  willing  to  reach  out  to  the  public 
and  assert  his  individuality.  The  individual’s  personality  and  adaptability 
is  still  the  primary  key  to  successful  integration  into  any  given  situation. 
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